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THE CITY PUNCH BOWL 

AT the request of the President of 
l\ the Borough of Manhattan, the 
/"■ A Punch Bowl of the City, long pre- 
-*■ ^ served in the Governor's Room 
of the City Hall, has been deposited on 
loan with the Museum by the Art Com- 
mission. 

The bowl, which is of Chinese porcelain, 
measures twenty-one inches in diameter 
and is ten inches high. It is decorated in 
colors and gold; on the outside it has the 
seal of the United States; the seal of the 
City; a sea-scene with a frigate, another 
ship bearing the American flag, and more 
ships in the distance; and a scene of ships 
at anchor, flying the American flag, one 
of them a frigate, with boats in various 
stages of building beyond and the activi- 
ties connected with loading and unloading 
of ships in the foreground. In the inside 
is a view of New York copied from the 
engraving published by Birch in 1803, 
Around the brim, both inside and out, and 
around the foot of the bowl, each re- 
peated, are inscriptions which read as 
follows : 

(a.) Presented by General Iacob 
Morton to the Corporation of the City of 
New York July 4th, 1812. (&.) This 
Bowl was made by Syngchong in Canton 
Fungmanhi Pinxt (c.) Drink deep. You 
will preserve the City and encourage 
Canals. 

We do not know the maker of this 
mighty bowl, and the painter who copied 
the pictures has been forgotten, but General 
Jacob Morton, the donor, will be remem- 
bered as long as the bowl lasts as the pa- 
triot who won his spurs in the Revolution 
and who, at the time of this gift when the 
city was blockaded by the British in this 
our "Second war for American indepen- 
dence," was again foremost in his country's 
service, commanding the artillery of the 
two brigades which were stationed in New 
York. Foremost, too, he was in all good 
works, such as the Humane Society and 
the new public school system, and he was 
an ardent supporter of Mayor DeWitt 
Clinton's Erie Canal project. He was 
at one time an alderman, for years 



city clerk, and, as Charles King in his 
Progress of the City of New York puts it, 
"of most pleasant memory for his many 
kindnesses and virtues." 

Those were strenuous days in the first 
half of the year 18 12. The successes of 
the American privateersmen had led to 
unusual activities in shipbuilding; "money 
and ships were at once forthcoming and 
within four months from the declaration of 
war, twenty-six frigates were fitted out 
from the Port of New York, armed with 
one hundred and twenty-one guns and 
manned by twenty-two thousand and 
twenty-nine men." Courage was at a 
high point and the Fourth of July was 
celebrated, we are told, with "a degree of 
splendor" never witnessed at any former 
period on the occasion. There was a re- 
view of the troops by Generals Bloomfield, 
Stevens, and Morton, in the forenoon, and 
a parade on the Battery, followed in the 
evening by an address by John Authon, 
one of the founders and fourth president 
of the New York Law Institute, before the 
Washington and Hamilton Societies at 
Washington Hall. 

There is no record of it, but we may 
easily picture to ourselves the ceremony 
in the "City Hall in the Park," now just 
occupied after its long period of building, 
attending the presentation of this emblem 
of high hopes, with its toast, which was 
at the same time an injunction, "You will 
preserve the City and encourage Canals," 
obligations amply fulfilled. 

A STATUE BY ANDREA BREGNO 

SEVERAL years ago the Museum 
received as a loan from Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan a marble 
statue in high relief representing 
the Apostle Saint Andrew, standing in 
a niche flanked by ornamented pilasters.* 
The authorship of the great Lombard- 
Roman master of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, Andrea Bregno, is so 
manifest in the Saint Andrew that I need 
not enter into a detailed examination of 

The total width of this architectural frame- 
work is 3 if inches; the height, 47! inches; the 
width of the niche, 20I inches. 
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the stylistic evidence which this highly 
characteristic sculpture presents. My 
purpose, rather, is to call attention to the 
statue's provenance, which is one of very 
considerable interest to students of Renais- 
sance sculpture. For it is certain that 
the Saint Andrew, together with the 
statues of two Apostles, Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul now at Boville Ernica, in Italy, 
once decorated the 
de Perrier altar orig- 
inally standing at 
the left of the left 
side entrance of the 
old basilica of Saint 
Peter's at Rome. 

The demolition of 
this altar in 1606 
was noted by Jacopo 
Grimaldi, the dil- 
igent chronicler of 
the work of destruc- 
tion carried on in 
Saint Peter's by 
PopePaoloV. From 
the description and 
drawing made by 
Grimaldi [see Codex 
Barberinus Lat. 2733 
(formerly XXXVI, 
50) fol. 100], we 
learn that the altar 
consisted of a base- 
ment supporting a 
plinth with an in- 
scription flanked by 
stemme and above 
this, three Apostles, 
Saint Peter, Saint 
Paul and Saint Andrew, 
standing in 




APOSTLE SAINT ANDREW 
BY ANDREA BREGNO 



in high relief, 
niches separated by pilasters 
which supported a cornice ornamented with 
festoons and the heads of cherubim. The 
inscription gives us the name of the donor, 
Guillaume de Perrier (Guillermo de Pereriis 
or Guglielmo de Pereris) and the date, 
1491: GVILLERMVS DE PERRERIIS 
AVDITOR HOC ALTAR DEO ET 
SANCTIS APOSTOLIS DEDICAVIT 
ANNO D. MCCCCLXXXXI. 

Guillaume de Perrier, a French prelate 
born in Aquitaine, is known to have given 
altars executed by Bregno or his followers 



to several Roman churches; three to 
S. Giovanni in Laterano in the years 
1492 and 1493, one to S. Paolo Fuori le 
Mura in 1494, and one to S. Maria del 
Popolo in 1497; another must have existed 
in Ss. Apostoli (two statues of Apostles 
in the Stroganoff Collection), but its date 
cannot be determined with certainty. 
But to return to the sculptures of the 
dismantled de Per- 
rier altar in Saint 
Peter's; as I have 
said, two of the 
Apostles described 
by Grimaldi and fig- 
ured in his drawing 
of the altar have 
been found in a 
church at Boville 
Ernica. Credit for 
this is due to An- 
tonio Mufioz, who 
published in the 
Bollettino d'Arte for 
May, 191 1, a schol- 
arly article with 
numerous illustra- 
tions on these sculp- 
tures and other 
relics from the old 
basilica of Saint 
Peter's. The author, 
however, does not 
trace the missing 
figure of Saint 
Andrew, and no 
mention is made of 
Mr. Morgan's sculp- 
ture. (Since this 
was written,. Dr. Mufioz has published a 
further note on the sculptures of the de 
Perrier altar, adding to the two figures at 
Boville Ernica the Saint Andrew in New 
York, Bolletino d'Arte, VI, 1912, No. 6.) 
It would appear that shortly after the 
demolition of the de Perrier altar, the 
Bishop of Bauco, Giovanni Battista 
Simoncelli, obtained from the ancient 
basilica several sculptures and a mosaic 
(said to have come from the Navicella 
of Giotto) which he used to embellish a 
chapel in the church of S. Pietro Ispano 
at Bauco or, as the little town is now called, 
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Boville Ernica. Among these relics were 
the two marble figures in question, the 
Apostles Peter and Paul in niches, which 
were placed at the entrance of the chapel 
where they may be seen to-day. 

A comparison of the Saint Andrew in 
Mr. Morgan's collection with the figure of 
this apostle in Grimaldi's drawing of the 
altar, and with these two statues at 
Boville Ernica, 
which are certainly 
by Andrea Bregno 
and correspond 
exactly in their 
architectural frame- 
work to Mr. Mor- 
gan's example (the 
pilasters, however, 
are missing in the 
two at Boville 
Ernica), will con- 
vince the reader, I 
am confident, that 
the Saint Andrew 
originally formed 
part of the de Per- 
rier altar in old Saint 
Peter's. J. B. 

AN 

EXPERIMENT 

WITH THE 

CHILDREN 

FREQUENT 
incidental 
meetings 
with small 
visitors, wandering 

alone or in little groups through the 
Museum, has led us often to express the 
firm conviction that it is with these young- 
est of our visitors that attempts to instill 
an appreciation of the beautiful should 
begin. This belief has come through the 
joyous eagerness of these children to put 
themselves wholly into one's care, through 
their frank camaraderie and their quick 
response. 

Late in 191 1 came a modest request from 
the Principal of P. S. No. — . He had aroused 
in his school district sufficient interest for 
the forming of a Parents' Association. 




Eager to show these fathers and mothers of 
his school the opportunities and some of the 
beauty that were theirs free in this great 
city, he asked us to speak to them of our 
own Museum and what it offered to their 
boys and girls. It was a bitter, stormy 
night in January, yet over a hundred 
parents heard the talk and saw the slides 
of groups of eager children in the galleries. 
Interest once 
aroused, an enthu- 
siastic visiting 
teacher of the school 
determined to carry 
out a long-cherished 
plan to make the 
Museum a vital in- 
fluence in the lives 
of these children. 
She wanted to drive 
out of their minds 
certain thoughts by 
the substitution of 
a thought of some- 
thing refined. She 
wanted to give them 
while young, ideals, 
that life to them 
might be more than 
mere material pos- 
session, and that 
their power of en- 
joyment of the 
things about them 
might be less re- 
stricted by ignor- 
ance and dulled 
sensibilities. 

She brought us a 
group of girls of from eight to ten years 
of age. We shut out entirely the grown- 
up point of view and aimed to gain their 
friendship and to interest them, that we 
might prepare the way for a few definite 
impressions. For this first day, we chose 
the gallery of the Chinese porcelains, with 
its clear brilliancy of light and color. The 
response was immediate, and we moved 
joyously from one beauty of form or color, 
or from one interesting symbol or legend to 
another, looking for emblems of spring 
and happiness. A few suggestions gath- 
ered here we carried further to screens 
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